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IN AN ADDRESS to the Southern Governor’s Con- 
ference, December 13, 1948, John R. Steelman, as- 
sistant to the President, dealt with “‘some specific 
areas in which the Federal and State Governments 
are jointly interested and need to act cooperatively.” 
The three subjects he discussed were general educa- 
tion (elementary and secondary education), higher 
education, and scientific research and development. 


General Education; Research 


Concerning general education Mr. Steelman said, 
among other things, “In my opinion, the first thing 
is for the Congress to enact legislation authorizing 
Federal grants to the States for operating expenses 
of elementary and secondary education. That is 
the highest priority need today.” As to Federal 
funds for school construction, he said, the situation 
is not clear, for there is no general agreement on a 
method for handling such grants. 

Mr. Steelman believes strongly that Federal legis- 





n lation for a National Science Foundation should be 

s enacted soon. It would, he said, provide the coordi- 
nating agency “‘to gear together the various Federal 
research and scientific training programs” and 
“provide the national focus so badly needed to give 

bi guidance to all scientific research and training— 

r public and private—guidance not in the sense of 

«. |) direction and control but in the sense of suggestions 

@, for program balance and emphasis.” 

- Higher Education 

= The following, quoted verbatim from the address, 

*Based on a release issued by the Secretary to the President, 
eal 


December 13, 1948. 
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Federal and State Cooperation 
in Education and Research 


= 


constitutes the statement made concerning higher 
education: 

It becomes increasingly clear that as our national 
economy grows more complex, and as the United 
States assumes a greater position of leadership and 
responsibility in international affairs, higher educa- 
tion must be made available to every young Ameri- 
can who is able to profit from it. 

The President recognized this problem when he 
appointed his Commission on Higher Education. 
He stated the Commission’s first concern to be 
“Ways and means of expanding educational op- 
portunities for all able young people . . .” 

The President’s Commission found that, in terms 
of the number of young people with the ability to 
complete college and postgraduate work, the total 
enrollment in our institutions of higher learning 















































should be more than double what it is today. It 
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was found that the economic barrier is the greatest 
single factor that has so far restricted the number who 
receive higher education. 

What part should the Federal Government play 
in meeting this problem? 

Federal assistance to higher education is not new 
and is based on sound precedent. For many years 
the Federal Government has encouraged and assisted 
the colleges and universities, through grants of land 
and money and by exempting nonprofit institutions 
from Federal taxation. Recently, during the 1930’s, 
more help has been given through construction grants 
for tax-supported institutions, and a program of stu- 
dent aid under the National Youth Administration. 

At the present time, over a million veterans of 
World War II are attending higher educational insti- 
tutions all over the country, and under the GI bill 
they receive their tuition and subsistence from the 
Federal Government. This greatly increased enroll- 
ment, while it has taxed the facilities of our colleges, 
has at the same time given us an indication of how 
many young people really want to continue their ed- 
ucation, if they have the opportunity to do so. 

In the next few years, I believe we must plan, in 
the light of the report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, the best means by which the 
Federal Government can give scholarship aid to 
worthy young people who desire to continue their 
education. 

We Americans believe in a “free market of ideas.” 
We are convinced that, in the struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism, only people who have 
been trained to make sound individual judgments 
can effectively resist a dogma or “party line” im- 
posed from above. If America is to retain its free- 
dom in a world of conflicting ideologies, we must take 
steps to assure every American youth the opportunity 
to receive the highest level of education by which he 
can profit. A soundly conceived Federal scholarship 
program is a necessary step in achieving this goal. 





Western Association Accredits Colleges 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE ASSOCIATION has voted to 
assume responsibility for accrediting the 4-year and 
upper-division liberal arts colleges and universities 
in the area which it serves, at present California, 
Arizona, and Nevada. The association now includes 
37 colleges and universities and 7 associated educa- 
tional institutions. It will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
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anniversary in March 1949, by which time it is ex- 
pected that the accrediting function will be in 
operation. 

The officers of the association for 1948-49 include, 
as president, Frederick Hard, president of Scripps 
College, and as secretary-treasurer, Charles T. Fitts, 
emeritus professor of education, Pomona College. 
The two vice presidents are: Lee A. DuBridge, 
president of the California Institute of Technology, 
and J. Paul Leonard, president of the San Francisco 
State College. 





Student Aid Examinations 


Tue Unitep States Civil Service Commission has 
announced examinations for positions of Student Aid 
(Trainee) in engineering, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, and metallurgy, at basic entrance salaries of 
$2,498.28 (SP-4) and $2,724 (SP-5). 

This examination, which is one of general abilities 
rather than of technical subject matter, offers to 
college sophomores and juniors the opportunity to 
participate in special training programs at such 
Federal agencies as the Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, the Geological Survey, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the Department of 
the Army. Appointments are usually for employ- 
ment during school vacation periods, or for the 
periods of employment of students in cooperative 
courses. Leave for further academic training may be 
granted and promotions may be made to full-time 
professional positions. 

Applications will be accepted from students who 
are qualified and who expect to complete all the 
courses required for the first two (or three) collegiate 
years in their respective fields by June 30, 1949. Ex 
cept those entitled to veteran preference and certain 
others now under civil service, applicants must have 
reached their eighteenth birthday but must not have 
passed their thirty-fifth birthday on the closing date 
for acceptance of applications. 

Interested students should forward Form 5000-AB 
to the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C.; they should mention the title 
of the examination and Announcement No. 139%. 
The form can be had from the Commission or from 
any first- or second-class post office except in cities 
where a United States Civil Service regional office is 
located. Applications must be received by the Com- 
mission not later than February 1, 1949. 
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Third National Conference on Health in Colleges 


“*. . . . because of its educational purposes and 


associated health problems, every college should 
provide a health program. A complete program 
would include health education, physical education, 
health service, and those services which promote 
healthful living, such as environmental sanitation, 
student counseling, nutrition, and recreation.” So 
runs a statement from the recently released report 
of the Third National Conference on Health in 
Colleges.! 


Objectives of the Conference 


The objectives of the third national conference 
were: (1) To review the progress and status of college 
health programs; (2) to identify the major health 
problems of college students and the responsibilities 
of the college administration for the health of stu- 
dents and others on the campus; (3) to suggest 
adaptable programs that will provide health educa- 
tion, physical education, health service, and healthful 
environment for students during college years and 
in preparation for later individual and community 
responsibilities; and (4) to publish these recommen- 
dations in a suitable form to serve as a guide to 
administrators and others interested in college 


health. 


Recommendations of the Conference 


The 19 working committees made detailed recom- 
mendations on health services, health education, ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, healthful living oppor- 
tunities, physical education and sports, education for 
family living, and dental and mental health. They 
reported that major determinants of the scope and 
success of the health program are the extent of under- 
standing of student health needs and the will of 
governing boards, administrative officers, and faculty 
members to achieve satisfactory health objectives. 

It was agreed that “the college health program 
must be a total institutional program administered 
to meet the health needs of the students.” To in- 


*Assistant Specialist for Health Education, Office of Education. 
Dr. Kilander was a member of the Planning Committee of the 
Conference. 

'4 Health Program for Colleges, issued by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 158 p. Cloth-bound, $2. (Although 
the conference was held in May 1947, publication of the report was delayed, in 


Part, pending the completion of a statistical survey of current college health 
Practices.) 
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tegrate such a program, the conference recommended 
the setting up of a college health council, having 
representation from different departments and 
headed by a health coordinator who can execute the 
recommendations of the council and integrate the 
entire health program both in terms of instruction 
and services. 

College health services, the report says, should 
undertake a comprehensive program which includes 
a complete: medical examination upon entrance, a 
personal health conference with a physician, and 
subsequent physical examinations as necessary and 
desirable. There should be special medical examina- 
tions of students engaging in athletics. A ratio of l 
physician to 1,000 students, the conference report 
states, is a minimum standard. 

Healthful living at the college, the conference 
believed, demands emphasis on guidance, recreation, 
nutrition, sanitation, and housing. The environment 
should be free not only from accident and disease 
hazards, but also from dangers to mental and 
emotional stability. Greater attention should be 
paid to provision for adequate mental health pro- 
grams, and an attempt should be made to discover 
and alleviate disturbing factors before they create 
serious discomfort or emotional upset. 

The committee on health education for all college 
students recommended: That a general course desig- 
nated as “‘Personal and Community Health” be 
required of all undergraduate students, but suggested 
that it might be adapted to meet particular needs 
of special student groups; that a minimum of three 
to four credits be granted toward graduation; and 
that such a course be administered autonomously 
and not in connection with some other course. 

The conference recommended that education for 
family living be included in the college health pro- 
gram to help stem the rising divorce rate, as well 
as for other reasons. 

In regard to health education for prospective 
teachers, it was recommended that emphasis be 
placed on the health needs of those whom the teacher 
will serve. 


Current College Health Practices 


Fairly complete information on current health 
practices and health programs in college for 1945-46 
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is given. These data were obtained by the ques- 
tionnaire method from 300 colleges and universities 
representing almost one million students. It was 
found that almost all colleges included in the study 
now provide health examinations for new students, 
for old students who request this service, and for 
students who plan to enter competitive sports. The 
extent of formal health instruction varies widely 
according to type of college. Only 6 colleges reported 
college hygiene as consisting of a few lectures to 
first-year students, while 215 colleges reported 
regular curricular courses with college credit. 

The problems of campus sanitation are being met 
competently by more than half of the colleges— 
thanks largely to close cooperation between insti- 
tutions and official public health agencies. 


Historical Background 


In 1927, a report on The Status of Hygiene Pro- 
grams in Institutions of Higher Education in the 
United States was published. It had been prepared 
by the President’s Committee of Fifty on College 
Hygiene, an organization of college presidents and 
representatives, set up in 1922 “‘to stimulate the 
development and extension of instruction and train- 
ing in hygiene in normal schools, colleges, and 
universities.” 

In 1931, the First National Conference on College 
Hygiene was held at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., under the sponsorship of the President’s 
Committee, the American Student Health Associa- 
tion, and the National Health Council. Its purpose 
was “to focus the attention of our most competent 
authorities upon the identification of the basic prob- 
lems of college hygiene....” The Proceedings? of the 
conference have been useful in measuring the growing 
responsibilities of every college for the protection, 
maintenance, and promotion of the health of its 
students. 

In 1936, the Second National Conference on Col- 
lege Hygiene was held in Washington, D. C., under 
the same sponsorship as the first conference. A 
number of other agencies and associations also 
cooperated. This conference “set forth definitely 
what it conceives to be the legal, social, and educa- 
tional responsibilities of presidents and governing 
boards of colleges and universities to provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of hygiene instruc- 





2 Proceedings of the National Conference on College Hygiene. 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1931. 88 p. 
in many libraries.) 


New York, The 
(Out of print but available 
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tion and health service.” The report® of this con- 
ference was also published as Proceedings. 

The Third National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, which met in New York City, May 7-10, 
1947, had nearly 500 delegates from more than 200 
colleges and universities in the United States and 
Canada. It was cosponsored by 39 leading organiza- 
tions in the fields of medicine and education, but the 
five major sponsors were the American Student 
Health Association, the National Health Council, 
the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Participants included college educa- 
tors, physicians, nurses, and others working with the 
health problems of college students, as well as official 
representatives of sponsoring and cosponsoring 
organizations. 





Grants for Cancer Control and Research 


ADMINISTRATOR OSCAR R. EWING, Federal Security 
Agency, has announced National Cancer Institute 
grants of more than $1,300,000 to finance cancer 
control and research work in institutions in 26 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Canada, and France. 

Grants to support 46 laboratory and clinical 
research projects in cancer totaled $463,745. In 
addition, five institutions will receive $447,668 for the 
construction of facilities for cancer research. 

Twelve grants totaling $186,114 were made for 
special control projects, such as development of 
laboratory diagnostic tests for cancer, surveys of 
occupational cancer, and training in cytologic test 
techniques. Nine grants amounting to $176,186 
were awarded to medical schools to establish or 
improve cancer teaching courses. To further the 
teaching of oral cancer diagnosis, eight dental 
schools were awarded $37,212. 

It is announced that more than 100 medical and 
dental schools have qualified for financial aid since 
the begininng of the program of the Public Health 
Service less than a year ago. All but 12 recognized 
medical and dental schools are receiving grants from 
the National Cancer Institute. 


8 The Second National Conference on College Hygiene. New York, The National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1937. 112 p. (Out of print but available in many 
libraries.) 
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Social Security Legislation and the Colleges 


HE NEXT SESSION of Congress will likely 

see a renewal of attempts to include college 
faculties and other employees under the provisions 
of the Federal Social Security Act. Almost from 
the inception of the legislation, amendments have 
been proposed to widen its coverage to bring bene- 
fits to millions of workers now exempt, of whom 


about 225,000 are employees of institutions of higher 
education. 


Social Security Act 


The 1935 act, as amended, provides a number of 
major types of programs. As originally enacted, it 
provided Federal grants to the States for three forms 
of public assistance: To the needy aged, the blind, 
and dependent children. It provided a tax program 
which encouraged States to enact unemployment- 
insurance laws and expand their employment serv- 
ices. It established a Federal system of old-age 
insurance for persons working in industry and com- 
merce. It provided additional Federal funds for 
the extension of State public health and rehabilita- 
tion facilities and for the development of State 
maternal and child-health and welfare programs. 
In 1939 the act was amended to expand the Federal 
old-age insurance system to include monthly sur- 
vivors’ benefits to widows, children, and dependent 
parents. ‘This expansion changed the benefits from 
an individual to a family basis. 

Amendments to the Federal social security legisla- 
tion of primary interest to colleges and universities 
are chiefly concerned with those sections of the act 
applying to old-age and survivors’ insurance. With 
the exception of unemployment compensation, em- 
ployees of educational institutions and their de- 
pendents are presently eligible for the other benefits 
to the same extent as other workers. 


Benefits and Costs 


Maximum benefits which may now be paid under 
the Security Act are $85 a month, irrespective of the 
dependency situation of the insured. Benefits are 
computed on the basis of dependency needs, aver- 


*Specialist for Economics, Office of Education. Formerly 
professor of economics, Middlebury College. In a forthcoming 
issue new proposals for social security legislation introduced in 
the 81st Congress will be explained. 
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age earned salary, and length of the period in which 
tax contributions have been paid. The maximum 
annual salary upon which computations are made 
is $3,000—the same as the maximum amount upon 
which deductions are made. Under the present 
method of computing benefits, a person who has 
averaged $3,000 or more a year during a period of 
30 years of covered employment will be eligible to 
receive $52 a month at age 65, plus $26 for a de- 
pendent wife and an equal sum for each dependent 
child under 18 years of age. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security to the 
Senate Committee on Finance recommended to 
that committee in April 1948 that the upper salary 
limit be raised to $4,200. Other recommendations 
have been made to raise the limit to $4,800. By 
law the tax percentage is to be raised to 1% percent 
in 1950 and 2 percent in 1952, both the employer and 
the employee to pay these amounts. 

Recommendations have been concerned with 
raising benefits received as well as the salary base 
upon which taxes will be levied. Under the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council, primary bene- 
fits in the foregoing example would be increased to 
$63.75, with secondary benefits proportionately 
increased. 

Closely allied with the need to provide for advanced 
age is the necessity to provide for survivors in the 
case of death of the wage earner. The Federal 
legislation is also concerned with that requirement. 
Survivors benefits are also computed on the formula 
used in computing old-age payments. A widow 
eligible for benefits is entitled to three-fourths the 
benefits due to the husband at the time of death. 
To that amount is added one-half the primary 
benefit for each eligible child under 18 years of age. 


Social Security Act and Educational Institutions 


Employees in both types of educational institu- 
tions—public and private nonprofit—are presently 
exempt from coverage under the act. Exclusion of 
both the private nonprofit and the public institu- 
tion from coverage of employment has been due 
primarily to problems involved in taxing their pay 
rolls and to fear by some of Federal Government 
intervention in the operation of the schools. There 
is considerable question regarding the constitutional- 
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ity of levying a compulsory Federal social-insurance 
tax on State and local governments as employers. 
For this reason original coverage was avoided, and 
any future coverage will probably be on a voluntary 
basis as between each of the 48 States and the 
Federal insurance agency. Some feared that to 
levy the employer’s tax on nonprofit institutions 
would undermine the traditional tax-exempt status 
of organizations operated chiefly for religious and 
charitable purposes. Some leaders in the nonprofit 
field also believe that an extension of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance to that area might impair reli- 
gious and academic freedom, the traditional separa- 
tion of church and state, and public encouragement of 
religious, educational, and philanthropic enterprises. 

Two questions are widely discussed regarding the 
extension of coverage to college teachers. First, do 
college faculties need the protection afforded by the 
Federal Social Security Act? Second, is there dan- 
ger that the Federal plan will be substituted for 
better plans currently in effect? It is in respect to 
this latter question that many objections to extension 
of the legislation have been found among teachers. 

It seems that even under the present $3,000 maxi- 
mum the full salaries of many college teachers would 
be subject to tax; at least a large percentage of junior 
faculty salaries would be so taxed. If the maximum 
is raised to the proposed $4,800 and coverage is 
extended, then the majority of both junior and senior 
college staff salaries will probably be fully subject 
to the tax. 


Other Pension Plans 


No complete measurement of the number of em- 
ployees of higher institution who have other types of 
retirement protection can be made on the basis of 
data now available. In 1946, of 1,695 institutions 
of higher education, 843 had retirement plans; of 
559 public institutions, 505 had such plans; and of 
1,136 private institutions, 338 had plans. It has 
been estimated that during the same year about 
94,500 out of approximately 120,000 instructors were 
in institutions having formal retirement plans. 
According to the Advisory Council on Social Secur- 
ity, in all probability not more than half the college 
teachers participate in retirement systems. In pri- 
vate institutions, it is estimated that the ratio of 
teachers with plans to total faculty is considerably 
higher than the ratio of institutions with formal 
plans to the total of such institutions, because of the 
greater prevalence of plans in the larger institutions. 
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In both the private and the public institutions, pri- 
vate plans are found; however, approximately 80 
percent of the coverage in the public institutions is 
of a publicly supported nature, either employee 
contributory or noncontributory. The great ma- 
jority of private school plans are held with the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching) and 
are employee contributory. 

The average benefit received under non-Federal 
plans is probably in excess of the present Federal 
benefit, particularly under TIAA plans and other 
joint contributory plans. In 1947, of 298 TIAA 
plans, only 17 had contributions by employer and 
employee of less than 5 percent compared with the 
1 percent Federal tax deduction. Two outstanding 
weaknesses are found in many public plans: (a) 
The failure to carry forward in employee possession 
his accumulation of State contributions upon his 
severance of employment; and (b) the frequent lack 
of insurance provision for dependents of the faculty 
member who dies in service. The latter weakness 
can of course be eliminated by provision for survivor 
benefits, but generally such provision can be made 
only if the insured chooses to take reduced retire- 
ment benefits. Much more adequate provision for 
carry-over of benefit rights in case of employment 
severance is found in plans similar to contracts held 
with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion; these contracts are used by the majority of 
colleges having employee contributory retirement 
plans financed by annuity contracts. The contract 
belongs to the faculty member, and if he severs em- 
ployment with the particular college, he carries his 
contract with him and may continue premium pay- 
ments himself or share payments with a subsequent 
employer. 

Since no cash payment is made to the teacher when 
employment termination occurs, the plan is solely to 
provide for old age. On the other hand, under the 
majority of public plans a cash payment of the 
amount of his contributions, with or without inter- 
est, is made to the teacher who leaves the State or 
local school system. Usually no credit of the amount 
contributed by the Government agency is allowed 
to the leaving instructor. These conditions may 
largely defeat total work-life provision for old age, 
unless teaching is continuous in one school system. 
They may also contribute to the freezing of employ- 
ment with all the possible disadvantages of that 
situation. 
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Additional disadvantages may result when change 
of employment involves transfer between positions 
subject to the Federal social security legislation and 
noncovered teaching positions. 

To receive benefits under the Federal plan, the 
worker must be fully insured or currently insured. 
He is termed fully insured if he has been employed 
in covered employment for 40 quarter-year periods 
or for 1 quarter-year for each 2 quarters elapsing after 
1936; he is deemed currently insured when his work 
has been covered employment at least 6 quarters of 
the period consisting of the quarter in which death 
or retirement occurred and the 12 quarters immedi- 
ately preceding that quarter. Thus, it may be that 
job transfer under the present exempt status of 
faculty members results in actual lack of insurance of 
any nature in spite of their having paid into two 
funds. 


Possible Substitution of Plans 


In discussing the second question proposed, is there 
danger that the Federal plan will be substituted for 
better plans currently in effect? one can make few 
positive assertions. Theoretically, there can be no 
doubt of the possibility of such substitution. There 
can be nothing in Federal legislation that would bar 
the State Governments from such action because of 
constitutionality limitations to action by the former. 
For the same reason participation of State and local 
educational agencies in the Federal plan will probably 
be on a voluntary basis. Recently proposed legisla- 
tion, such as the Reed Bill (H. R. 6777, 80th Con- 
gress, 2d sess.), has likewise stipulated that private 
nonprofit institution participation be of a voluntary 
nature. However, some groups, including the Social 
Security Administration, have proposed that cover- 
age be mandatory to avoid the possibility of admin- 
istrative differences arising as a result of differences 
among the parties concerned and to prevent the 
Federal system from being exposed to a heavy drain 
caused by a disproportionate number of older 
persons. 

Whether State or local authorities will have the 
legal right to substitute the Federal plan for other 
plans, if Federal coverage is extended, is debatable in 
the case of employees for whom a State or local plan 
is in effect. There is, however, little question but 
that State legislation could reduce the benefits or 
timinate them for future employees. In several 
States, the courts have ruled that a pension is a 
gratuity and that the State or local legislative body 
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may reduce or stop its payment at any time. In 
joint contributory plans the situation may be some- 
what different. In such cases the court might rule 
that such a plan is a contract between the public 
employee and the Government and cannot be 
changed so far as present employees are concerned. 
Since the action of one legislative body could not be 
binding upon succeeding bodies, the plan might be 
changed as far as future employees are concerned. 

Without doubt, much of the fear of educators of 
possible plan substitution was closely allied with the 
expressed fears of business groups that the coming of 
the Federal plan would lead to the wholesale elimina- 
tion of private plans in all types of enterprise. 
However, the opposite has happened and the recogni- 
tion given to pension plans has resulted in a great 
expansion in the number of privately financed plans. 
It must be acknowledged that such expansion re- 
sulted from negotiation between individuals and was 
not subject to the mandate of constantly changing 
governing bodies. 

Whether or not coverage under the Federal plan 
would result in plan substitution in the private in- 
stitution depends upon contractual obligations in- 
curred, bargaining power of the individuals, and 
other factors somewhat similar to those which have 
existed for many of the 42,000,000 now subject to the 
Federal plan. In the case of those employees, the 
Federal plan seems to have aided in the expansion of 
private pension plans rather than in’ curtailment. 
The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
has continually advocated extension of the coverage 
of the Federal legislation. 


Tax Status of Nonprofit Institutions 


Much of the original antagonism of administrators 
of private institutions to the Federal plan was based 
upon the fear that inclusion under it would jeopard- 
ize the traditional tax-exempt status of such institu- 
tions. Proposed legislation allows for the continua- 
tion of exemption status. The bill introduced by 
Representative Reed at the last session of Congress, 
for example, definitely provided for continued ex- 
emption of nonprofit institutions from other forms of 
taxation. 


Nonprofessional Employees 


The problem of the nonprofessional worker in 
educational institutions is of particular importance. 
Of the 60,000 of such employees it is estimated that 
few have retirement protection. An analysis of 
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TIAA plans in effect in 1947 by William Greenough 
’ (“College Retirement and Insurance Plans,” Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948) disclosed that only 80 
of 294 such plans covered substantially all employees. 
This may offer difficulties to both the employee and 
the school, to the former because of the lack of secur- 
ity, and to the employing institution because of dis- 
advantages in the labor market growing out of in- 
ability to attract workers through retirement and 
survivorship protection. 


Summary 


In summary, it seems that as presently computed, 
the Federal old age and survivors insurance plan by 
itself is definitely inadequate to meet the needs of 
the average faculty member but would afford mini- 
mum protection to the almost 50 percent of college 


teachers who are not now covered by any plan. For 
the other faculty personnel, the Federal plan should 
best be thought of as supplementing present private 
plans or as a base upon which to build other plans, 
If proposed amendments increasing the amount of 
benefits become law, some of the present inadequa- 
cies of the Federal plan will be eliminated; but the 
benefits by themselves may still not be sufficient to 
meet the needs of college faculties, over 70 percent 
of which are men. 

The general opinion seems to be that the history 
of the operation of Federal old age and survivors in- 
surance lends little support to the fear that mass 
plan substitution would take place among the pri- 
vately controlled institutions and that favorable 
public opinion should support the maintenance and 
improvement of existing public plans. 





Reading Program at Wilson College 


HE EXPERIMENT in general education being 

made at Wilson College has had fuller recogni- 
tion in a former issue of HicHer Epvucation.! 
There are, as it was stated, two basic principles: 
(1) The freshman year shall ground students in 
some things all need to know; (2) before choosing 
the field of concentration, and later side by side 
with it, the student shall round out her education 
by an independent reading program under guidance. 
The present report is concerned only with this 
second principle. The college is now entering upon 
the third year of the program. 


The Program 


The program begins in the freshman course in 
composition by substituting for the familiar an- 
thology a group of Greek and Shakespearean dramas 
and a selection of great fiction. In the summer 
following, the student chooses from a generous sup- 
ply of titles ranging from the epic to the twentieth 
century novel with the purpose of continuing as 
rapidly as possible her acquaintance with great 
narratives. She also pursues reading which sup- 
plements the required freshman courses in the foreign 

*Associate Professor of English, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 


Pa. 
1 Volume IV, No. 1, p. 7 (Sept. 1, 1947), 
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languages, in history, and in science. During the 
summer of her sophomore year the student, now 
having chosen her field of concentration, reads 
books introductory to that field. Extending her 
interest in general literature to forms other than 
drama or fiction, she reads biography, poetry, 
essays, and letters reflective of the American ex 
perience and of man’s thought and achievement in 
general. 

The procedure for this much of the program is 
somewhat as follows: Shortly before the spring re 
cess, the student is given her book lists so that she 
may make her choice thoughtfully and with the 
resources of her home library in mind. On her 
return to college, she submits her plan of reading, 
which is then checked by her faculty adviser and 
reported to those members of the faculty who will 
eventually judge her accomplishment. During the 
summer months, she reads, if a freshman, at least 
50 hours; if a sophomore, at least 60. When she 
returns in the fall, she is invited to discuss each 
book with some member of the faculty. A brief 
note on this “conversation” serves to evaluate the 
student’s performance. The report is then made 
available to the student’s adviser and permanently 
filed with the Committee on the Experimental 
Curriculum. 
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Accomplishments 


The results of this project seem very satisfactory. 
A great deal of reading is being done, and many 
instructors and students are freely admitting that 
they enjoy their discussions. During the first sum- 
mer of the experiment, the freshman readers aver- 
aged about 56 hours and read an average of 4 books. 
During the second freshman summer, the average 
number of reading hours was 64, and the average 
number of books, 5. Occasionally, a student has 
read as much as 100 hours, or as many as 12 books. 
Naturally the amount of achievement has varied 
according to her other plans for the summer; often 
her reading has had to be done under the most awk- 
ward conditions. “So far,” wrote one humorist, 
“T have gone halfway through The Universe Around 
Us sitting on the hotel fire escape.” The achieve- 
ment varies also according to the speed with which a 
student reads. Quantity, however, is not every- 
thing, and frequently she who has read less turns out 
to be the most sensitive and comprehensive reader. 
Nor is there any necessary correlation between 
academic standing and reading performance. What 
we have always known to be true is proved—the 
independent and creative reader is not always the 
Honor Roll student. 

As for the sophomore summer, only one report is 
at present available. Unfortunately, at present it 
is incomplete, owing to the student’s difficulty in 
obtaining some of the titles on the sophomore list. 
Those who have finished their reading, however, 
average 63 hours and 5 books. It should here be 
stated that the question of a minimum requirement 
is still under discussion and another year may see it 
expressed in more attractive terms. 

The conferences between student and instructor 
have been highly successful. To the students, they 
have made possible an experience in intellectual 
companionship, an exchange of ideas with an adult 
on somewhat equal terms. To the faculty member, 
the procedure, though time-consuming, has been 
profoundly rewarding in human interest and fre- 
quently a real delight. The reports that come in are 
extremely illuminating, indicative, as they are, of the 
relatively sincere or superficial appreciation of the 
student, her ability to correlate the book on hand 
with other reading, her initiative in discussion, her 
potentiality for growth. Conversation often goes 
beyond the book itself. A passage in Candide leads 
to the larger subject of eighteenth century society. 
A question on The Divine Comedy recalls the reading 
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of some Greek play. Often, too, as in the following 
statement, the gain reported is amusingly incidental: 
“This is reading that is talked about among the stu- 
dents themselves; it is apparently reaching their 
high-school brothers and sisters, and when the home 
library is deficient, the librarian is told about it.” 


Junior and Senior Years 

The program is still in its infancy and is being 
revised and tested as it grows. Plans for the junior 
and senior year are not yet clarified and can be 
stated only very generally. However, by the junior 
summer, it is thought that the student, now aware of 
what courses she has had to forego because of spe- 
cialization, will read in those areas where her prepa- 
ration has been weakest, and will still further increase 
her reading capacity through more acquaintance with 
the literature of abstract thought. In the senior 
winter, continuing the compensatory principle, a 6- 
hour course of reading will be shaped to the particu- 
lar student’s need as she completes her undergradu- 
ate experience and seeks to draw her various studies 
into some kind of unity. 

Throughout her entire program, the student will 
have the guidance of various members of the faculty, 
but it is expected that she, herself, will acquire and 
demonstrate the enviable self-possession of “the 
independent reader.” It is the committee’s fond 
hope so to facilitate procedures that any advantages 


in the experiment may be extended to the college at 
large. 





**Cost of Education” Charges 


IN AN EFFORT to keep its fees within reach of qualified 
students and still meet inflated costs, Sarah Lawrence 
College will begin a new tuition plan next September. 

By vote of the board of trustees, the college will 
adda “‘cost of education” item to its basic fee of $1,700 
for room, board, and tuition in 1949-50 and, with an 
expanded scholarship program, will select approxi- 
mately one-third of the student body from among 
those qualified students who cannot afford the full 
cost. 

The “cost of education” item represents the dif- 
ference between the basic $1,700 fee and the amount 
the college spends for each resident student. It will 
be worked out each year and will remain in effect as 


long as the yearly cost exceeds $1,700 a resident 
student. 
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Curriculum Changes at Washington and 
Lee 


TueE FACULTY of Washington and Lee University, 
after a year’s study, has voted several curriculum 
changes which will become effective in September 
1949. An attempt will be made through these 
changes to give the student more responsibility for 
planning his own work and more opportunity for 
independence after he has chosen his major. 


INDEPENDENT Work Major 


Under the new plan an upperclassman in the 
liberal arts may request permission to follow a major 
of “independent work” during the last 2 years if he 
feels that he can derive more intellectual benefit from 
this kind of program than from that required of a 
regular departmental major. A proposal for such a 
program must be made by the student to a faculty 
committee for approval at the end of the sophomore 
year. 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors 


An upperclassman may also apply to certain de- 
partments for permission to submit a senior thesis in 
lieu of a formal senior departmental course. Fifteen 
departments have agreed to this plan. 

The faculty under the new regulation will award 
departmental honors at commencement, on recom- 
mendation of a department, to students whose course 
work merits this designation, who have written 
acceptable theses, and who have passed compre- 
hensive examinations. The 15 departments agree- 
ing to accept applications for senior theses will 
participate in this program. 


OTHER CHANGES 


All candidates for the bachelor of arts degree will 
be required under the new plan to complete a senior 
year course whose purpose is integration and syn- 
thesis of departmental subjects. The faculty plans 
four of these courses, and the students may choose 
among them. Other changes provide for liberaliza- 
tion of the requirements of the distribution of course 
work of bachelor of arts candidates; changes affect- 
ing the lower division include the language courses 
and freshman placement tests. 

Students in elementary and intermediate language 
courses will be given the option of taking laboratory 
work for additional credit. The regular courses will 
stress ability to read the language, while the labora- 
tory will give an opportunity to acquire facility in 
speaking the language. 
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There is a new provision that freshmen may take 
tests in the elementary courses in various depart- 
ments, which will permit them to proceed to more 
advanced courses if their backgrounds justify it. No 
academic credit will be given for having passed the 
tests. 





“Book of the Year” Plan at Rutgers 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY of Rutgers University joined 
in an educational experiment whose primary goal is 
to provide a common intellectual experience for all 
the university’s family. Under it, everyone con- 
nected with the university from undergraduate 
through the college deans was urged to read, during 
the week beginning November 28, the anthropological 
study of cultures Patterns of Culture by the late Ruth 
Benedict. 

Known as the “Rutgers-Book-of-the-Year Plan,” 
the project was undertaken in the belief that the 
specialization which is necessary in a university 
training men and women for many occupations and 
professions offers too little opportunity for an intel- 
lectual common denominator. As some proponents 
of the plan pointed out, football games and other 
athletic contests offer opportunity for a university- 
wide common experience in an athletic endeavor; the 
‘“‘Book-of-the-Year Plan” offers such experience at 
an intellectual plane. 

During the following week, set aside as “Book 
Week” at the university, the project reached a 
climax with lectures, forums, and discussions on 
Patterns of Culture. The Rutgers University Forum 
took up the book project as its weekly discussion 
topic. ‘The student radio and newspapers added 
their help to encourage student participation. 





UN Institute at Mount Holyoke 


THE SECOND SEsSION of the Mount Holyoke Institute 
on the United Nations will open June 26 and close 
July 23, 1949. Founded last summer for men and 
women concerned about world affairs, the institute 
is designed to provide, through lectures, discussion, 
and trips to Lake Success, an opportunity to study 
the role of the United States in international organi 
zation. 

The inaugural session of the institute was attended 
by more than 200 men and women from 30 States 
and 6 foreign countries. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, January 15, 1948 
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Winter Quarter in Mexico 


DurING THE 1949 winter quarter, an estimated group 
of 60 students from a number of United States insti- 
tutions of higher learning on the quarter system will 
transfer to Mexico City College for intensive study 
of Spanish and allied liberal arts subjects. 

The novel educational plan. was pioneered by 
James B. Tharp of Ohio State University. He took 
the first group of seven students to Mexico in January 
1946. In the following year 130 participated. 

The curriculum emphasizes work in the Spanish 
language and in Hispanic and Spanish-American cul- 
ture. However, students may enroll in a wide range 
of courses, some of which are on the graduate level. 
A new graduate center has been established where 
qualified registrants may begin or continue studies 
for the master’s degree, and, in exceptional cases, 
may be accepted for doctoral studies. Emphasis in 
all graduate work is placed on Spanish, Mexican, and 
Latin American contributions to world culture. 





Marriage Counseling Clinic 


A MARRIAGE COUNSELING CLINIC, recently established 
as an Official student service, will supplement class- 
room instruction provided in four marriage courses 
at Ohio State University. Although it is primarily a 
counseling service, the clinic will also provide oppor- 
tunities for developing counseling techniques and 
offer training facilities for graduate students in the 
field of marriage and the family. 





Announcements of Meetings 


AmeriIcAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR CoLLEGES. San 
Francisco, Calif., Fairmont Hotel, February 23-26, 
1949, 

AmeRICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER 
Epucation. St. Louis, Mo., Jefferson Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 24-26, 1949. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. 
Washington, D. C., Hotel Statler, February 
26-27, 1949. 

NationAL CoNFERENCE ON HiGHER Epvcation. 
Chicago, IIl., Congress Hotel, April 4-7, 1949. 

NationaL Catuotic EpucaTionaL AssociaTION. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 19-22, 1949. Meetings of 
all departments and sections, including those for 
higher education. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 

From the Office of Education 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period— 
Their growth and Development, by David Segel. 
Washington, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1948. 41 p. 15 cents. (Bulletin 1948, 
No. 6.) 


A statement of the principles of the growth and significance 
of intellectual abilities and implications for the educational pro- 
gram in the determination of the curriculum and guidance 
program in schools. Contains bibliography. 

The Improvement of Agricultural Education in 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges, by R. M. Stewart. Prog- 
ress Report of the Project. Published in coopera- 
tion with the Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges and the Office of Education, 
October 19, 1948. Washington, D. C., Office of 
Education, 1948. 35 p. Mimeo. Free. 


Project for Adult Education of Negroes, by Ambrose 
Caliver. October 1948. 14p. Proc. Free. (Circu- 
lar 246.) 


Third Progress Report of the Project for Adult Education of 
Negroes. 


Non-Government Publications 


Publications of the American Council on Education. 
Spring, 1948. Washington, D. C. The Council, 
1948. 66p. Paper, free. 

Lists all publications of the Council, indexed by 
author and title. 


A Brief of Prelegal Information, by William F. 
Cooper. Bowling Green, Ohio, Bowling Green 


State University, May 12, 1948. 26 p. Mimeo. 
Paper, 20 cents. 


Supplies general information concerning prelegal study, and 
contains a bibliography of material which is not widely known; 
recommended by the professsion for prelegal students. 
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A Broader Mandate for Higher Education: Report 
of the Chairman of the Board of Higher Education 
of New York (Ordway Tead), 1946-48. New 
York, N. Y., The Board (695 Park Avenue), 1948. 
63 p. Paper. 


Records the activities, trends, and developments in the four 
public colleges (City College, Hunter College, Brooklyn, and 
Queens) during the last 2 years; relates the present and future 
progress of these colleges to two factors: The increasing recogni- 
tion that education is a function of the State and the consequent 
acknowledgement of this in the recent grant of State moneys to 
support the teacher training programs of the colleges. Also 
records results of a survey of the immediate needs and of develop- 
ments expected in the next 10 years of the four municipal colleges. 


Carl Alsberg: Scientist at Large. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1948. 182 p. $2. 


A collection of essays in tribute to Carl Alsberg, natural scientist 
and leader in the social sciences and in international relations. 
Alsberg’s work in the natural and social sciences, as chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and as university professor and administrator, is described by 
the contributors, all of whom were closely associated with the 
scientist. In addition, three of Alsberg’s own papers in the 
sciences and a classified bibliography of his published works are 
included. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Annual Report, 
1948. New York 18, N. Y., the Corporation, 1948. 
83 p. 

Contains reports of the president, director of the British 


Dominions and Colonies Fund, secretary and treasurer of the 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended September 30, 1948. 


Classroom Radio Receivers: Basic Specifications, 
by the Office of Education and the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association Joint Committee on Speci- 
fications for School Audio Equipment. Washing- 
ton 4, D. C., Radio Manufacturers Association 
(American Building), 1948. 38 p. Free. 


Summary of sic information on classroom radio receivers. 
Includes maternai on utilization, teaching with radio, considera- 
tions for purchase and technical considerations. 


Costs and Financing of Higher Education, by Paul 
Studenski assisted by Edith T. Baikie. Albany 1, 
N. Y., Bureau of Publications, State Education 
Department, 1948. 148 p. Paper, 40 cents. (Leg- 
islative Document 1948, No. 34.) 


One of the reports to The Temporary Commission on the 
Need for a State University created by the New York State 
Legislature in 1946. Contains reports of studies of expenditures 
for higher education, of sources of funds for financing colleges 
and universities, of unit costs of post high school education in 
institutions of a variety of types, and of income available to 
public higher institutions. Comparisons of New York with 
other States as to sources of income, total expenditures, and 
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expenditure per student for higher education are also presented 
in this volume. 


Educational Questions Confronting Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Washington, D. C,, 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universj- 
ties (1406 G Street NW.), August 1948. 52 p, 


Paper. 


A manual of inquiry concerning the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. Presents questions and in- 
formation primarily for the purpose of evaluating the report of 
the President’s Commission in relation to the program of the 
land-grant colleges and universities and for giving general con- 
sideration to educational trends influencing the programs of these 
institutions. 


Higher Education Services to Adult Education in 
New York State, by Lester Dix. Albany, N. Y. 
The University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, 1948. 38p. Paper. (Bull. 
No. 1357.) 


Explores the services provided by New York State institutions of 
higher education to local adult-education programs. Points up 
possibilities and problems confronting higher education institu. 
tions in providing services to the community adult-education 
programs. 
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